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ALE I indulged on the subject increased my 
po POPULAR T s. inquietude. I escaped as soon as possi- 
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* Truth severe, by fiction drest.’’ 





THE GOLDEN SNUFF-BOX. 


Ir was the first night after my depar- 
ture from Frankfort that I arrived at 
Gottingen, weary with my journey, and 
low spirited at leaving a home (how 
much it costs to know the true force of! 
that one word!) which was hallowed to 
me as the scene not only of past joy, but 
of past sorrow ; for even grief lends a 
charm to its localities. My depression 
was augmented by the desolate appear- 
ance of my new habitation. The spa- 
ciousness of the rooms only served to ren- 
der their bareness o1 furniture and the 
chilling nakedness of the walls the more 
obvious. How different from the snug 
neatness of the abode I had quitted! 
There, every thing was pleasant and de- 
lightful—the inmates afforded me agree- 
able society when so inclined, and at 
other times never thought of interrupting 
the occupations of their lodger. But 
here every thing was different. The man 
of the house and his wife were two of the 
common-places of creation, and on the 
strength of some alleged relationship to 
me —heaven knows whence derived—on 
the side of the latter, conceived that I 
must feel interested in whatever interest- 
ed them. Their expectations, their dis- 
appointments, their squabbles, were 
therefore all so many inflictions on my- 
self. Nor did I see any prospect or re- 
lief from the many vexations [ was con- 
strained to endure. I had changed my 
abode at the suggestion of an individual, 
to whom my friends, though not myself 
personally. were under some obligations, 
and I foresaw the reproaches I should 

rovoke, if, in consulting my own com- 
ort, I neglected to comply with their 
wishes. ‘Thus circumstanced, I felt as a 

risoner deprived of my free power of 





lecomotion ; and every thought in which 


ble from the persecution of my host and 
hostess, and betaking myself to my mise- 
rable chamber, gave a free vent to my 
feelings ;—I sat down and wept. 

1 threw open my window, and the free 
air rushed on me in all its freshness. The 
moon was up, but the west was yet dyed 
with the lingering beams of the departed 
sun. Masses of silver-ridged clouds 
floated along, and caught a deeper tinge 
of beauty, as some of the dying rays fell 
on them. I thought how delightful it 
would have been, on such an evening, to 
have sat in my little garden at Frankfort, 
with my book, refreshed with as pure a 
breeze, and haunted. by no internal dis- 

uiet to subdue the glow of my: delight. 
But now the luxuries of external nature 
seemed but a mockery of my regret. I 
should have hailed with satisfaction the 
tempest, whose clouded and lowering 
sky would have better accorded with my 
own dark and EO temperament. 

My nearest kindred I had lost early in 
life, and, that outlet of affections closed, 
I contracted a stronger attachment to 
places and inanimate objects. The soul 
ever seeks something to love, and disap- 
pointed in its hopes, clings fondly to the 
places where they grew and perished. 
Of these even, I was now bereft ; and un- 
friended and companionless, my cup 
seemed full of bitterness, and wild and 
dreary the waste that lay before me:- At 
length | threw myself on my bed, and 
strove to seek in the forgetfulness of 
sleep, a temporary relief from the con- 
flicting thoughts by which lt was distract- 
ed. The attempt was fruitless : the same 
uneasiness pursued me—the same figures 
rose before me ;—-the cheerful fire-side 
of my residence at Frankfort, the smili 
eyes and happy faces of its inmates, 
again presented themselves to my ima- 
gination, and were as suddenly and inex- 
plicably changed into the dismal and 
soul-appalling desolation of my new 
abode, with its repulsive nakedness, its 
scant accommodations,--the one or two 
broken and tattered daubs that were gik- 
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beted on its walls, and the sour and mea- 
gre visages of my host and hostess. | 

After a feverish dozing of two or three 
hours—an eternity of torment—I awoke, 
if | could be said to awake from what 
was not ep. more weary and exhausted 
thanever. The moonbeams, intercepted 
by the mere remnant of a curtain, spread 
their broad white light on the floor: and 
every object in the chamber was distinct- 
ly visible: I arose, and descended into 
the sitting-room ; from the dying embers 
that cast their flickering glimmer on the 
hearth, I contrived to light a lamp, and, 
rejecting any further ideas of sleep, sat 
down to look over the few torn volumes 
which lay in the room, my own books not 
having arrived from Frankfort. But had 
I expected much amusement from my re- 
searches, I should speedily have been un- 
deceived. A work on Cachers, Jacob 
Behmen'’s book on Regeneration, and a 
fragment of the Life of Martin Luther, 
formed the most considerable part of the 
collection. I had no courage to inquire 
further, so, pushing the books from me, | 
stretched out my legs, and lolled on the 
table in a spirit of determined endurance. 

Suddenly it became dark : it seemed 
that the moon was totally eclipsed, though 
from this room it was not previously visi- 
ble. The wind rose, and whistled, and 
now and then puffed down the chimney, 


raising a momentary gleam from the ex- 


piring ashes. At last, it sank into a low 
moaning that lulled me with its melan- 
choly wildness. I fancied, at times, that 
the distant, sullen roll of the thunder 
mingled with the blast, and heavy 
drops of rain dashed faintly against the 
windows. My meditations were too con- 
fused to admit of my calculating the pro- 
gress of time, and i know not how long 
they had lasted, when | was interrupted 
in my reverie by a loud knock apparent- 
ly at the outer door of the house. I 
started ; the knock was repeated, and 
before it was possible for any one to have 
given admission to the applicant, the door 
of the room in which I sat, opened, and 
a stranger, to my perfect astonishment, 
walked deliberately in. If he took no 
notice of me, I was more inquisitive con- 
cerning him, and watched his motions 
with intense curiosity ; though, as | have 
gince recollected with surprise, without 
feeling the slightest inclination to address 
him, or to move from my seat. 

The intruder was a man seemingly ad- 
vanced in years, but remarkably tall and 
erect. An enormous great coat dripping 
with wet covered him, and the water 
poured also from a hat with a low crown 
and most exaggerated brims. A leathern 
belt was buckled around his waist, and a 





kind of gaiter of rough hide secured his 
legs. Such was his dress. He carried 
moreover in his hand a stout staff tipped 
with buckshorn. After having advanced 
to the hearth, he unbuckled his belt, and, 
drawing a chair to the fire, which had 
suddenly blazed up and threw a wild 
glare over the apartment, he removed his 
upper coat. He then placed it on the 
chair as if to dry, took off his portentous- 
ly brimmed hat, and dashing from it a 
shower of water, hung it upon a peg on 
the wall. All this was done in silence, 
and with a coolness that might have been 
natural in the master of the house, but 
seemed exceedingly odd in a stranger 
entering,the Lord knows how, in the mid- 
dle of the night,—and one too who ap- 
enn to conceive it altogether super- 

uous to explain the cause of so extraor- 
dinary a visit. 

The removal of the great coat and hat 
exhibited the wearer as apparently very 
old, but still firm, and, as I have said, of 
unusual stature. His countenance must 
once have been handsome, and wore even 
then a mild, dignified, and benevolent 
aspect, which was not diminished by the 
few venerable hairs that were strewed on 
his forehead. There was a good deal of 
acuteness in his look, especially in his 
eyes, which were bright and dark. He 
did not sit down, but, standing before the 
fire with folded arms, gazed on the 
flames as they rose and fell, and was 
seemingly buried in deep meditation. I 
had no power to remove my eyes from 
the object which was thus unexpectedly 
presented to my view. I continued to 
gaze, and my ‘great unknown’ remained 
in his original attitude, until the flames 
once more drooped into their former wan- 
ing and expiring state. He stood there, 
immoveable as a statue. I began to re- 
—_ him with some degree of awe—per- 

aps of terror. My lamp emitted a faint 
and fitful glimmer around the apartment, 
and the light from the hearth was unstea- 
dy and precarious in the extreme. I 
could no longer trace the features of my 
companion ; a sort of fearful and myste- 
rious gloom prevailed in the room—the 
house stood alone—I was the only inhab- 
itant out of bed—the wind had ceased its 
booming,—and the night was silent as 
death ! 

Suddenly the stranger turned towards 
me, and looked in my face with a wist- 
ful and melancholy gaze, expressive, as 
I fancied, of a feeling of compassion. 
My consternation redoubled. His bright 
eyes were fixed steadily on me with a 
fascination as unavoidable as that of the 
serpent—it might be as fatal. My blood 
crept and curdled in my veins, and ar 














a 
i¢y chill thrilled through my frame. I 


wished and endeavoured in vain to ad- 
Cress the old man. It was not so much 
that I seemed to myself to have lost the 
power, as that I wanted the courage, to 
speak. Matters remained in this state 
some time; at last, by a violent effort, 
like that by which one casts off an inci- 
pient nightmare, | sprang up—‘‘ In God’s 
name!” [ exclaimed, ** who and what are 
you?’ [ wasastounded. Instead of an- 
swering me, he took out an antique gold 
box, highly chased, and taking from it a 
pinch of snuff, held it to me. I dared 
not refuse his civility, and therefore took 
a portion of the dust, though without any 
intention of applying it to my nostrils. 
He replaced the box in his pocket from 
which he had taken it; was silent a few 
minutes and then addressed me : 

‘* You have heard of Von Steivenhauss, 
your great grandfather?” His voice was 
firm, but hollow and deep. I replied, 
‘“T have.’ ‘* You have heard, perhaps, 
of Carl Heiderflitcher, his friend ?”’ 
** Frequently.” ‘* You know that they 
twice saved each other’s lives?” “I 
do ;’—and as my courage was now on 
the increase, or, as | became more used 
to the presence of my companion, | ven- 
tured to continue :—‘‘ I know also, that 
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open this box, and you will receive ass 
sistance. Should any serious evil over- 
take you, open it thrice and close it; but 
beware you part not with it—beware al- 
so that no criminality of your own brings 
upon your head the evil from which you 
seek to relieve yourself:—now take your 
snuff.” From a personage to whom | labour- 
ed under such serious obligations, I could 
not refuse a proffered courtesy ; I took 
one pinch, sneezed violently, and re- 
covering with a start, found myself alone. 
The fire and the lamp were totally ex- 
tinguished, and the gray light of the 
morning streamed through the windows. 
In vain did I look around ; the eld man 
was gone ; the great coat and huge brim- 
med hat had likewise vaniiied I be- 
gan to think, despite of the strength of 
my impressions, that all that had passed 
was the progeny of a dream, when rest- 
ing my arm on the table, it encovatered 
some hard substance. On tefing my 
head, I found the goldep shuff-box.— 
There needed no further<¥!dence of the 
correctness of my reca?€Ctions, 

Some months pad away without any 
appearance or j*!Mation of the threaten- 
edevil. Me«While, I diligently pursued 
my studies and regularly attended old 
Blufferskwinkle, the cabbage-wig: ed lec- 








they died together in battle, each striving 
as much for his fellow as himself.”— 
“They did so. Your grandfather died 
first, and Carl fell, oppressed with num: 
bers, on his body.—I am he.” Not- 
withstanding my boasted courage, this 
direct acknowledgment of personal iden- 
tity with a man who had been slaia up- 
wards of seventy years, startled me nota 
little. However, he allowed me small 
time for meditation. 
‘Well,’ pursued he, “ thus much do 
ou know. But you do not know that 
efore their death they entered into a 
compact, that each should, if permitted, 
watch over the descendants of the other, 
and assist them to the utmost when in) 
danger or distress.” I professed my en-| 
tire ignorance of such an arrangement. 
‘* So it was,”’ he continued ; ‘‘ we judged 
it better thus to decide, than that either) 
should be the protector of his own race. 
Our reasons are immaterial.” There 
was no denying the likelihood of a ghost’s 
reasons being immaterial ; so kasked no 
questions, but suffered my informant to 
proceed with his narration. ‘‘ | was the 
last of my race. Your ancestor’s cove- 
nant is therefore expired. He, however, 
yet survives in you. You will ere long 
e in danger. It is my business to pro- 
tect you.” He again took out his snuff- 
box.—** Let this,”’ he said, be your con- 





tarer on humanities. -I lived frugally, 
read constantly, znd_had no occasion to 
resort to my boy to deliver me from dif- 
ficulties. HReturning, however, one day 
from the professors’, deeply busied in 
meditating on 2 metaphysical query, 
which he had just propounded jor my 
consideration, my eyes accidegtly en- 
countered those of a young female whe 
was passing, accmpanied by an elderiy 
domestic. Ejithr from thé confused 
haste with whim she averted! her looks, 
or from some itequality inthe path, she 
slipped, and inrecovering herself drop- 
ped the dejtately fashioned basket 
which she cared in her hand. My ut- 
most alertnesswas in requisitiun to seize 
the basket sufciently soon to prevent its 
contents frexy being scattered on the 
pavement ;/ksucceeded, and on restoring 
it to the ower was rewarded with suc 

a blushing ile and so sweet a murmur 
of thanks, fat, unused as I was to the 


‘society of any females,—except my— 


hostess at Frankfort, who was muc 

older, andaer daughters who were much 
younger tan myself, 1 doubt not whe- 
ther | ws not more confused by the 
lovelines/and grace of this fair creature 
than by he appearance of my midnight 
visiter, So greatly was I disconcerted, 
that | wiifered her to pass without maki 

any revly to her acknowledgments, an 





stant companion. In trifling difficulties 








stood stupidly gazing after her, until rev. 
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membering that I was in the public street, 
I cursed my own folly, and half deter- 
mined to ollow her, but perceived on 
looking back she had already disappear- 
el. I continued my walk homeward ; 
and went io the professor in the morning, 
in lifferently prepared to solve the prob- 
lein he had desired me to study. 
Time passed ; yet at intervals the idea 
ef the fair incognita would introduce 
itself, with a mingied sensation of plea- 
sure and disappointment. and I frequent- 
ly detected myself casting inquisitive 
giances at females, in whom I had traced 
a resemblance to the goddess of my id.l- 
atry. But, on a nearer approach, the 
delusion always vanished, and Tf sought 
iti vain for the lovely features and inimit- 
able sinite | remembered so well. It 
wa~ my usual custom at the latter end of 
the day, to walk a mile or two into the 
environs of the town, and when one path 
rew familiar to me, to ramble in some 
different Grection. In this manner I one 
evening €XP!ed a new track, which af- 
ter various WIDtnos led me by the spa- 
cious garcen Of a pgzndsome habitation, 
and was terminated by gmal) lake, the 
banks of which were clo. with various 
species of pines, and with wilows whose 
ndulous branches kissed teag|y and 
constantly the surface of the water: The 
beauty of the spot detamed me awhile in 
admiration, and I continued to gaze on it 
and on the sky, whose gorgeous and melt- 
ing sunset ra iance was unequalled, save 
by the reflection ot their splendour in the 
\iquid mirror beneath. 

Whilsithus occupied, the sound of two 
female voices saluted myjear, and speed- 
iy approathed so near that | could dis- 
tinaly hea the convésation of the 
speakers, om of whom. aid as it seemed 
tu me, a very young girl.\was soliciting 
her companios, whom | juessed to be 
older than herself, to si ** Now do. 
dear Lisetie, do pray sing {r me ”’ said 
the younger. ‘* You know thave a cold, 
and vaunol sing Margaret.” \** Now that 
1 wont believe, and so singhr me; do 
sing.” Apparently the entrealies of the 
little girl produced the desireleffect. for 
presently 4 heard a very set voice 
singing : dhe words, as nearl\as I can 
render them, were— 

From flower to floweret winging 
The lightsome busy bee— 


{ was unable to catch more, asthe fair 
vocalist had proceeded to too reat a 
distance. However, she return with 


her companion, and I he 
sion of her song. ard the rele. 


“ould I were gaily ranging 
W3th heart as free frem cares: 
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‘‘ Thank you, dear Lisette,” said the 
child, ‘thank you ;—but can’t you— 
wont you sing itagain?” ‘* Why, you 
little unconscionable creature, do you 
think [ can sing all night for you ?”’— 
“No, not all night—only just sing that 
song again.” I listened, and the sweet 
voice again charmed my ear- 

k rom flower to floweret winging 
The lightsome busy bee, 
The hum of gladness singing, 
Sweet riches gathereth be; 
Delights for ever changing, 
W hose breast no poison bears ;— 
Would I were gaily ranging 
With heart as free from cares. 

In less than two minutes after the 
songstress had ceased, I heard a loud cry 
of distress, and clearing the enclosures of 
the garden, rushed forward, and had no 
occasion to inquire the cause. The little 
= had, in her gambols, wandered too 
ar from her companion, and. her toot 
slipping, had fallen into the lake, close 
by the margin of which stood the other 
female (in whom I instantly recognised 
the lady of my meditations) in the utmost 
agony, but unable, from the alarm of the 
moment, to speak—scarcely to sustain 
herself. I was no swimmer, but | sprang 
into the water, and caught the child as 
she rose to the surface ;—-we both sank, 
and again rising, I snatched at the branch 
of a huge willow which hung over the 
lake, and thus supported, contrived to 
keep partially above the water. But a 
fresh cause of terror speedily arose. 
The bough by which | held, not strong 
enough to sustain the double weight thus 
suspemed from it, strained and cracked, 
and seemed every moment on the point 
of breaking. Lisette had fainted—my 
cries lor aaisistance were vain ;—I was be 
ginning to despair, when my talisman, 
which [ carsjed constanily about me, oc- 
curred to me. Seizing the child’s clothes 
by my teeth, and clinging with one hand 
to our falling support, | grasped with the 
other the box, and opened and closed it 
as it lay within my pocket. Immediate- 
ly the willow branch was lifted up, and a 
boat was rowed beneath us. We were 
not three yards from shore, and were in- 
stantly landed. I turned round to return 
my thanks to the rower, but the vessel 
had disappeared. 
| ran with the child into the house, and 
committing her to the care of the domes- 
tics, hastened back to assist Lisette. I 
met her, however, recovered from her 
swoon, and flying with distracted looks to- 
ward the place I had just left. 1 loudly 
proclaimed the safety of her charge ; the 
joy overcame her, and had I not caught 








sher she would have fallen to the ground. 
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it was a moment worth an existence. As 
she lay panting and trembling in my arms, 
she raised her beautiful and gentle eyes, 
and gave me a look—such a luok of joy 
and of thankfulness, so deep, so rapturous, 
that in the many happy years I have 
since enjoyed, I have scarcely known one 
moment of bliss equally ‘intense. The 
wind played among her light tresses, and 
one drifted on my cheek. If ever there 
were magic ina touch it surely thrilled 
in that. I pass over the subsequent 
meetings, the warm vows and the gentle 
confessions that followed ; we both loved, 
and our stolen interviews were as delight- 
ful as they were pure and holy. It is 
unnecessary to be more minute; love 
narratives, the readers of my own sex 
would not thank me for, and the ladies 
have imagination to picture for them- 
selves. 

The next occasion cn which | found it 
necessary to resort to my snuff-box, was 
of a very different complexion, In a 

ublic room a few weeks afterwards, I 
had the misfortune to be involved ina 
quarrel with a man of dashing appear- 
ance, who thought proper to make some 
observations, which, I conceived, reflect- 
ed on my character. In the course of 
the dispute, I said something implying a 
want of gentlemanlike conduct in my op- 
ponent. He asked, with an —— 
of great indignation, whether | doubted 
his being a gentleman. “Sir,” replied 
I, in as marked a tone as I could assume, 
*“*T have no doubt.” ‘The issue was an 
arrangement to settle the dispute next 
peer a in an unfrequented spot about 
a mile from the town. Without incurring 
the imputation of cowardice, | may con- 
fess that | returned home with a heavy 
heart. Whatever might be the event of 
the conflict, it could not fail being pro- 
bably of much misery to me. The rank 
and reputation I had hitherto maintained 
in the university. my expectations in life, 
and that dearest one which twined around 
my heart with the strength of something’ 
more than mere worldly «terest, the 
hope that my fond Lisette would be in- 
deed mine, would, even if | escaped, be, 
if not wholly blighted, yet deeply affect- 
ed by any share in the unfortunate affair 
in which [ had become engaged. These 
and other reflections sufficiently painful, 
forced themselves on my mind, until, de- 
feated by their own vividness, they were 
succeeded by that stupor and heartless 
torpidity, which follows over-excited ani- 
mation. In this state I rushed into the 
street, and ignorant of what I was doing, 
entered a tavern and called fur wine, 
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which { drank till my brain whirled 





How I got home, I know nov. But in 
the morning I found myself in bea, sud- 
denly awoke ‘by the rude grasp of men 
whom I had no recollection of having be- 
fore seen,—hard, cold, villainous looking 
wretches, in whose countenance no trace 
of human feeling was visible. Fora mo- 
ment | gazed round unconsciously ; the 
next, the horrid remembrance of my en- 
gagement flashed on me like a death- 
stroke. But what the occasion or mean- 
ing of the interruption I had experienced, 
I neither knew nor could learn from my 
unwelcome guests, who compelled me 
hastily to dress myself, and then hurried 
me away in silence. We arrived at the 
public gaol. Here 1 was incarcerated 
alone in a damp and miserable cell. It 
would be useless to detail the examina- 
tions [ underwent or the hardships I en- 
dured. I stood charged, I was informed, 
with murder,—with the murder of the 
very man with whom I had quarrelled 
the night previous. His body was found 
early in the morning in a retired street. 
[ had been seen passing that way a short 
time befure its discovery, with a violent 
and agitated demeanor, and my dispute 
with the deceased was so public, that 
suspicion immediately attached to me. 
What was worse, [ had no means of re-. 
butting the presumption of my guilt aris- 
a Tine these unhappy coincidences. 

emanded to my loathsome celi, my 
first impu!se was to open and shut three 
times, according to the old man’s direc- 
tions, the box which was to preserve me 
in extremity. Once—twice—my heart 
palpitated violently as I closed it the 
third time. 1 looked around—some mo- 
ments elapsed, and I[ despaired. There 
was no pc nga of assistance ; I re- 
mained alone, and the iron door of the 
prison continued inexorably closed.— 
Hours, days, and weeks passed, without 
aid or comfort for the wretched captive. 
My inental torments increased every mo- 
ment. 1 thought of my home on the 
pleasant banks of the Maine. I thought 
of the bright eyes and fond heart of Li- 
sette. ‘Then darker dreams toak posses- 
sion of my bewildere# soul. Was it pos- 
sible that | was actually ay of the 
crime alleged? that in my ™ad insensi- 
bility, and infuriated by wine, I had met 
and destroyed my wttim? Of all my 
pangs, this suppost!on struck the deep- 
est. The horri@ phantom thus conjured 
up. hovered entinually around me, and 
the thought of an ignominious and public 
death ipcfeased the misery of my situa- 
tion. 

My trial came on. I had no witness 
whose testimony might exculpate me. 


round with frenzy under its influence. (Presumption was against me. 1 stated 
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my case ; a3 heard with respect and at-| amazement to the stranger ; he was Pe, 


tention but with evident incredulity.}having taken with him bis box, which had 

Notbng remained but for sentence to be|dropped from my hand in my excessive 
renounced. The judge had prepared/and delightful surprise. I gathered up 

Lomealt —had opened his lips to fulfil this'the money and counted it. There was 

Jast pert of his awful duty, when he was|gold to the amount of 40,000 rix dollars. 

interrupted by a sudden disturbance ; and|f was married a fortnight afterwards. 

a confused murmur arose in the court of| a 

** witnesses for the criminal.”? Deserted asa 


THE GLEANS 3. 








as I had been by the expectation of re- 
lief, the hope now given birth to was too 
strong for me. A mist darkened my Th qi , ch f 
vision—I heard nothing-—I saw nothing, e word literati, whic oe _— 
till aroused from my insensibility by the|onour, had at one time a very different 
information that I was free. A witness | Sinification. Among the Romans it was 
had appeared—had exculpated me by his Usual to affix some branding or ignomini- 
testimony, from the suspicion of the al-|0US letter on the criminal, when the crime 
lezed crime, and had pointed out the real | ¥5 infamous in its nature ; and persons 
murderer, who, on his apprehension, had|5° branded were called inscripti. or stig- 
confessed his guilt I reeled away, matici, or bya more equivocal term, lite- 
scarcely conscious of what had happened, =m big: ‘an > cas wee ~—— 
to my lodgings, and was received with @¢0pted in Stat. 4, Henry VII, which 
congratulations which I wanted not,|recites. “ that diverse persons lettered 
mingled with admonitions as to my future had been more bold tocommit mischievous 
conduct, which I despised. deeds,’ &c. The present meaning of the 
I sought the privacy of my own apart- word is taken from the Chinese, among 
ment. The first object that met my whom, however, it is applied more spe- 
sight was the figure of Carl Heiderflitcher, | “cally to one particular sect of learned 
with his broad brimmed beaver. I was|™@€®- 
about to speak, but he motioned me to 
be silent. ‘‘ The threatened danger is Mentat Arrenation.—When it is 
past,” said he, ‘I have saved your life,| uncertain whether the insanity be real or 
it yet remains to make your life worth) assumed, the real state of the case may 
enjoying. You love Lisette, the mer-| frequently be ascertained by threatening 
chant’s daughter, and are loved by her ;| punishment or speaking of a severe reme- 
go to her father and make your propo-|dy. The really insane, being occupied 
sa's. I shall await your return.” I jhy the phantasms of their imagination, 
went, though with little hope of making |are insensible to hope or fear ; the feign- 
any impression on the purse-proud citi-'ed, on the other hand, will often discover 
zen. [saw him and spoke of my love|by words or actions, the emotion which 
for his daughter ; when he asked if I had the threat produces.—On this principle, 
30,000 rix dollars. A pretty question to, Fodere detected the following case:—A 
a man who had never in his life been pos-| female, named Susannah Cloitre, was in 
sessed at one time of fifty! “‘1 am at) 1789, imprisoned on the charge of having 




















present unable to command that sum, but”’ 
‘Then you may go about your business.” 
“ Supposing,” I said, “ I should be able 
to raise that sum ?”” ‘* Why, then, sup- 
osing also that my daughter liked you, 
might, perhaps, on inquiry respecting | 
ou, have no great objection to the match. 
ut in the mean time I wish you a very 
good mornisg,”’ 
I returued, -ursing the avarice of the 
man, and the wantonness which had oc- 


casioned me to be sent upon this fool’s 
errand. Carl Heidenitcher was waiting 


for me. I recounted to him all that had 

assed. ‘“‘ Humph—give me the box I 
ent you; you will have no terther occa- 
sion for it.’ I took out the box.— 
“Empty it before you give it tome” [| 
opened it to shake out the snuff, and 


| 


with others committed several highway 
robberies ; she had already escaped pun- 
ishment from several tribunals in Savoy 
and Geneva, by feigning insanity. Fodere 
was ordered to examine her, and on his 
first visit, she counterfeited the maniacal 
fit so ably, as almost to induce him to 
certify that she was insane ;_ recollecting 
himself, however, at the moment of de- 

arture, he returned to the door of the 

ouse, and said in a firm tone of voice— 
** To-morrow I shall again visit her, and 
if she continue to howl, if she be not dres- 
sed, and her chamber not put in order, 

ou must apply a red hot iron between 

er shoulders.”” The next day the cham- 
ber was found washed, the prisoners had 
slept quietly during the night, and the 
patient was dressed. Fodere continued 





there followed a shower of gold pieces. 
which lasted some seconds. I turned in 


his visits a few days, and certified that 
her mind was not affected. 







































































THE TRAVELLER. 





ea 





’Tis pleasant, through the loop holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not fee) the crowd. 





MODERN GREEKS. 


The domestic relations among the mo- 
dern Greeks are more marked, more ex- 
pressive of profound feeling, and attend- 
ed with more ceremony and circumstance, 
than in any other country. To what 
cause may this be traced? Does it arise 
from the conformation and simplicity of 
their social state ; or is it the oppression 
under which they live that makes them 
feel more sensibly the necessity of cling- 
ing more closely one to the other ? What- 
ever the cause may be, certain it is, that 
all the most characteristic traits of the do- 
mestic usages of the Greeks furnish a 
proof of the fact; and under no circum- 
stances is it seen more strongly, than in 
what usually passes at the departure of 
some member of a family to a foreign 
land. 

The desire of instruction, persecution, 
the necessity of laying by some portion of 
the fruits of that industry which is not cal- 
led into action in their own country, fre- 
quently oblige the Greeks to quit their 
home; and there is no event more pain- 
ful to them than these temporary banish- 
ments, however short the term of their du- 
ration. In effect, to quit his country can-| 
not be more bitter to a Greek than to any 
other European. Of all the countries 
upon earth, it is that where the heaven 
smiles most serenely ; it is the land of 
magnificent mountains, lovely valleys and 
delicious fountains; it is there that the 
mother and the sister, the husband and the 
mistress know how to love most fondly. 
To the Greek, every foreign land is a land 
of misery and exile, which he never names 
without the addition of an epithet, (*?#2,) 
which is at once expressive of all that is 
most sweet in regret, and of all that is 
the most terrible in the anticipation of evil. 
For in quitting his native place, and bid- 
ding adieu to his tamily and friends, he is 
not only in a state of uncertainty as to the 
possibility of his ever beholding them 
again: he is also uncertain whether the 

urks will permit him; whether they will 
spare the patrimony and lives, and, what 
is dearer than life, the honour of those 
whom he leaves in their power. Nor, in 
this respect, is his family less to be pitied 
than himself; all his uncertainties are 
their uncertainties ; all his apprehenstons 
are their apprehensions. 

These observations will sufficiently ex- 
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Greeks employ in taking their farewell of 
those who are departing for a foreign land. 
On the day fixed for departure, the friends 
and relatives of the individual meet at his 
house, to partake of a farewell repast. 
When this is finished, the traveller sets 
out, escorted by his relations, and the 
whole of the guests, who accompany him 
to the distance of some miles. On this, 
as on all other occasions in Greece, poetr 
and music are the organs through which 
are expressed the emotions of this inter- 
esting moment, the regrets and presenti- 
ments both of him who goes and of those 
who remain. There are songs particu- 
larly adapted to this domestic ceremony, 
and which are sung, some during the fare- 
well repast, and others on the road to the 
spot where the final separation takes place. 
It is necessary to have been present, on 
one of those affecting occasions, in order 
to form any idea of the deep pathos and 
effect produced by these songs of exile or 
departure, and to conceive what a domin- 
ion over the minds of the Greeks have the 
love of home, and the recollection of do- 
mestic happiness and love. Some are of 
very ancient date, and from time imme- 
morial have been common to the whole 
of Greece. Others are expressly compo- 
sed for some individual occasion, some- 
times by the traveller himself, at others 
by those who accompany him. Some- 
times they are composed extempore by 
the mother, the wife, or the sisters of the 
individual whois quitting them. It must 
not be imagined that, with respect to the 
Greeks, these songs are mere matter of 
custom, or a simple poetical exaggeration 
without object and without effect. An at- 
tentive observation of the national man- 
ners, and of the aggregate of ideas called 
forth on these occasions, have convinced 
me, that they are the serious expression 
of a natural sentiment, more exalted in 
Greece than elsewhere. 


THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 
So long the just and generous wil) befriend, 
And triumphs oa her efforts still attend. 


PERSIAN THEATRICALS. 


The author of a work recently publish- 
ed in London, entitled ‘‘ Letters from the 
Caucasus, Nc.” givesthe —— account 
of a Persian play, and other exhibitions, 
which he was invited to witness :—T wo 
Persians were the performers. One had 
a pot of curds and whey, which they call 
mastawe to sell; the other, who came to 
buy, appeared in each scene under a dif; 
ferent character, and always made some 
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plain the kind of ceremonial which the! 


new attempt to rob the market-man,. 
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This farce afforded abundant diversion to 
all the Persian spectators, who were ready 
to die with laughing, even the Begler Be 

himself; (lord of lords, a chief of a small 
government, ) and particularly at the close 
of the piece, when the milk-man had dis- 
covered the cheat, got his face bedaubed 


spicuous, either by their situation or their 
talents, perhaps no one has a more pow- 
erful claim to notice,than the once celebra- 
ted Latin poet and philosopher, Hebbes. 
His connexion with the Devonshire fami- 
ly began early in life, and Chatsworth, 
in consequence, became his occasions. re- 





all over with curds by the rascal. This|sid nce : he was a man originatiy of a 
ending, called forth the loudest plaudits} weak constitution, and he is said to have 
from the assembly, who, in most natural) been subject through life to imaginary 
terms, asked my opinionof the play. For!and unnecessary personal fears, that con- 
conclusion, another Persian came forward|tinually preyed upon and agitated his spi- 
and jumped into a pond near us, where|rits; yet, by a strict and uniform atten- 
he performed several feats, plunging and tion to diet and exercise, he lived to the 
diving various ways, which drew forth a|age of ninety-two. He was a very early 
repetition of applause from all quarters.|riser, and as soon as he bad quitted his 

1 was invited a few days after to see a| bed, he walked, or rather ran, to the tops 
wrestling match. Many of the principal/of some of the bil!s about Chatsworth, 

eople in Persia keep men for these ath-|that he might enjoy a fresher and purer 
fetic exbibitions. The wrestlers wear in| breeze than circulated through the valley. 
the game no other clothes than very tight, This practice he contmued until he was 
leather breeches, greased, so that the an-'/compelled to relinquish it by the inftrmi- 
tagonist may havea less firm hold. Two ties of age. After breakfast, he visited 
wrestlers having entered the arena, the! the earl and countess of Devonshire, and 
signal is given with a little drum; which|their children, until about twelve o’clock, 
they continue beating till the end of the|when he dined ina private apartment by 
contest. ‘The combatants make all their himselt: he then retired to bis ewn room, 
motions accord to the music ; every ges- where ten or twelve pipes, filled with to- 
ture of bravado, each contest with their| bacco, were ranged in a row on his table, 
hands, the smacks they give each other ready to be used in succession: he then 
upon the thighs or haunches, are all done |cominenced his usual afternoon’s emp!oy- 
so as to accompany the cadence of the|ment of smoking, thinking, and writing, 








drum andare olten retterated ; but the mo- 
tions are at each repetition made more ra- 
pidly, until at length the wrestlers seize 
and grapple with each other. In order to 
be completely victor, it is essential that) 
the adversary be extended with his whole | 
body flat upon the ground. This wrest- 
ling requires more address than strength, 
but some athletic exhibitions, at which I 
have been present, demand strength as 
well as skill. A combatant of the latter 
description, plays with one or with two 
clubs, and ends the battle, by taking up 
one of enormous weight, which he wields 
with incredible swiftness and dexterity. 
Such exhibitions are accompanied by the 
music of a drum and fife. In one of the 
entertainments at which I was present, 
there came upon the stage some Persian 
dancers, of which I shall only say, that 
their contortions and indecent postures 
Were most disgusting. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man 


BIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 











HOBBES. 
Of all the personages connected with 
the local history of Chatsworth, in Eng- 
Tand, ,who may have been rendered con- 





which he continued for several hours. 
When thus engaged, he was frequently 
visited by foreigners of distinction, who 
were attracted to Chatsworth chiefly by 
the celebrity that Hobbes had acquired 
among the learned and the great. St. 
Evremond, in one of his Jetters to Waller, 
dated from Chatworth, details some inte- 
resting particulars of this extraordinary 
man, whom he found, as he expresses it, 


“like Jupiter, involved in clouds of his 
own raising.”’ 





ANDREW BORDE. 


Andrew Borde was a whimsical being, 
and said by igs to have been physi- 
cian to Henry VIiII.; whether trom his 
facetious mode of practice according to 
Philips, or from the harlequinism ef his 
pursuits and writings, he gave rise to the 
name and character of Merry Andrew, 
seems uncertain: he appears to have ap- 
plied his mind to many subjects, and, like 
most quacks, to have been equally confi- 
dent in all.—* The Book of Sesmedes, 
—The Breviary of Health,—the Dietary 
of Health,—Merry Tales of the Mad 
Men of Gotham,—Merry History of the 
Mylner of Abington,” &c., are specimens 
of what he aimed at. According to 
Wood’s Athen, vol. i. p. 61, it was Bor- 
de’s practice, when living at Winchester, 





~ 


or burial sheet, at his bed’s feet, accord- 
ing as he had done while he was a Car 
thusian. 


their respective houses were dissolved by 


Henry VIII. 


stories to the discredit of the doctor’s 
continence,—for which, see Athene Oxo- 
niensis. * But letting these matters pass, 
I cannot otherwise but say,’ continues 
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where, as at other places, it was his cus- 
tom to drink water three days in a week, 
to wear constantly a shirt of bair,and eve- 
ry night to hang his shroud aud socking, 


He always professed celibacy, 
and did zealously write against such 
monks, priests, and friars, that violated 
their vow by marriage, as many did, when 


This zeal caused his op- 
ponents to promulgate various scandalous 












The History of Scotland, the first claim 
which Robertson i for the applause of 
his country and of mankind, is a work of 
astonishing research; it elucidates the 
transactions of a peri::d darkened by the 
storms of civil war, and hitherto seen 
through the delusive haze of prejudice ; 
it places things and persons, previously | 
unknown or misunderstood, in a clear and 
natural point of view; and if we regret 
that the historian’s patient and impartial 
inquiries should leave a cloud ot guilt and 
shame on the memory of the untortunate 
Mary Stuart, we cannot but do homage 
to the generosity of heart, and the manli- 
ness of feeling, that dictated the pathetic 
passages which record her fate. _ [t is im- 





Wood, that our author, Borde, was es-|possible to rise from a perusal of the His- 
teemed a noted poet, a witty and ingeni-|tory of Scotland without forming a very 
ous person, and an excellent physician of high opinion of the author, and of that 


his time ; and that he is reported by some 


to have been, not only physician to king 


Henry VIII, but also a member of the 
College of Physicians at London, to whom 
he dedicated his Breviary of Health, in 
1552. 
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LITERATURE. 





If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the cround of 
themselves ; if t-ey are just, all that canbe said against 
them,does not defeat them, The critics never yet hurt 
a good work 





NOTICES OF EMINENT AUTHORS. 
ROBERTSON, 


If we inquire which are our standard 
histories, the merest smatterer in litera- 
ture will enumerate the works of Robert- 
son, “tibbon, and Hume ; and which of the 
quill-drivers, who have wasted their lives 
in compiling details of battles and sieges, 


‘keenness of intellectual vision, “ looking 
before and after,” which could glance 
through the dim vista of years. and clothe 
‘the shadowy phantoms of the past with 
all the freshness of reality. 

But the triumph of Robertson as a writer, 
and of the moderns in that branch of com- 
Sigg is the oer | of Charles the 

‘ifth, a work admirable in every particu- 
lar, happy in its subject, and faultless in 
its execution. ere we to turn over 
the annals of the world from the creation 
downwards, we could find no period more 
splendid or interesting than that which it 
embraces. The day-star of knowledge 
had just began to shed its beams on the 





“6 8 obscure” of the dark ages, the 
soul of man was awakened from the slum- 


ber of ignorance, and shook off the chains 
of sloth with the strength of a giant. 
‘chivalrous Francis swayed the sceptre of 
Gaul ;—Spain, Germany, and the Ne- 
therlands. bowed before the ambitious 
court cabals or court amours, has any | 
claims to be placed in juxtaposition with| 
that illustrious triumvirate ? The Laureat | 


The 


Charles ; Henry the Eighth, then the idol 
of his people, filled the regal chair of 
England ; le the Tenth wore the triple 


is delivered of his prose quarto with laud-|crown—and Solyman the Magnificent was 


able regularity ; it answers Murray’s pur- 
pose, no doubt, for there are folks ready 
to purchase whatever he publishes—and 
the Quarterly Review bestows its modi- 
cum of praise, hot and hot, on each result 
of Mr. gouthey’s labours. But the com- 
mencement of the History of the Brazils 
will sleep quietly in the ‘Tomb of the Ca- 
pulets, before the conclusion appears. 
And if the Annals of the Peninsular War 
are ever read by our children, it will be at 
the bottom of their school-going trunks. 
How different the fate of Robertson, who 
** still as the tide of ages rolls away,” will 
gather new honours, and ultimately rank 
in the grateful remembrance of the litera- 
ry commonwealth, with Thucydides and 


‘the priest and 





Livy and Tacitus ! 


ing of the zealous Mos- 
lems. Add to this, that printing was an 
art then newly invented, and assisted the 
awful Luther in his strife with power and 
pate. while he trampled on the time- 

allowed superstitions of the world, de- 
nounced the crimes of Rome; scoffed at 
its thunders, and called on its besotted 
slaves to free themselves from their dis- 
graceful bondage. These were the migh- 
ty themes with which the genius of Ro- 
bertson had to grapple. Did he succeed ? 
His elaborate pages are the best answer. 
The classical purity of his style is une- 
qualled in the English language, and his 
smooth harmoniously modulated periods 
have a vigour, which effectually preserves 
them from flatness or insipidity. The 



































































whole of the introductory volume, a re- 
trospective view of Europe during the 
middle ages, is above eulogium.—** To 
censure would be ridiculous, to praise is 
unnecessary.” The accountof the rise and 
progress of the Reformation, is perhaps, 
the finest historical episode ever compo- 
sed, and what can be more deeply inter- 
esting ‘than the African expedition of 
Charles, the fatal battle of Pavia, and the 
subsequent captivity of Francis, or that 
grand picture, the ab lication of the impe- 
rial hero! When were the idle fictions of 
romance half so affecting as these tran- 
scripts of real events? When was the 
voice of imagination so enchanting as the 
eloquence of truth? The potent spells of 
the historian evoke from the shades of 
death and oblivion the ardent spirits that 
flourished while the reign of chivalry still 
endured. The tournament, the tented 
field, the steel-clad combatants, the war- 
rior kings. and all the attributes of ** glo- 
rious war,”’ start anew into existence: we 
are carried back to the days of Bayard 
and of Bourbon ; the knight, without fear 
and without reproach, and the intrepid 
rebel who expiated his guilt on the scaled 
walls of the Eternal City. 

The History of America is a_ noble 

roduction, inferior perhaps to Charles 

., yet abounding with excellencies of 
the highest odrer. Had it been the 
author’s sole composition, it would have 
experienced a fairer estimate ; it is only 
when placed in comparison with what 
he had done before, that it fai's to satisfy 
our judgment ; yet nothing can be more 
masterly, more boldly conceived, or more 
felicitously executed than the description 
of the first voyage of Christopher Colum- 
bus. The conquest of Mexico by Cortes, 
is beautifully wrought up, and must satis- 
fy the most fastidious taste. The Disser- 
tation on Ancient India is extremely curi- 
ous ; it is evidently the result of a labori- 
ous research, and smells of the lamp more 
strongly than any thing else from the 
same hand, The subject, however, does 
not awaken a lively feeling of interest, 
and has few charms for the general reader. 
The mind of Robertson was too powerful 
to fail in any of its efforts, and the least 
successful production of his pen will be 
treasured with jealous care, wherever the 
language is spoken, as one of the noblest 
achievements of triumphant genius, while 
a love of knowledge or a taste for real 
excellence remains among men. The pu- 
rity of Robertson’s style can never be too 
much admired—energetic without the in- 
flation of bombast, dignified without the 
arrogance of egotism, harmonious and elo- 
quent without the folly of oratorical tropes, 
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being rude or harsh, and deeply learned 
without the least tincture of pedantry. 


—xeE 








THE GRACES. 


“* We come,” said they, and * cho said, “ We come,’* 
Io sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume ; 
* We come,”’ the Graces Three! “ to teach the s; ell, 
Chat makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.’’ 
Then rose a heavenly chant of vuice and shell: 
* Let oe and Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauly 
well’’ 








LEISURE HOURS. 


The lives of the French ladies in the 
time of Louis XIV. were divided between 
two passions, love and devotion. Such 
was that of Madame de Longueville ; who, 
after playing a conspicuous part in the war 
of the Fronde, was obliged, when peace 
was made, and her lovers had abandoned 
her, to seek for some other sort of occu- 
pation. At one time she attempted the 
part of a bel-esprit, and was at the head 
of one of two parties, that were divided on 
the merits of a couple of sonnets. Find- 
ing this would not suflice, she fell into ex- 
treme devotion and became a very consi- 
derable person in the Jansenist party. It 
was chiefly by her means that the papal or- 
dinance, known by the name of the Peace 
of Clement the Ninth, was obtained; and 
during the latter part of her life, the cele- 
brated Arnauld owed his safety to her 
very, powerful protection. This cele- 
brated woman had been in early life, any 
thing but over scrupulous, as the histories 
of the time relate. Being once in Nor- 
mandy with her husband, those about her 
saw that she was overcome by ennui: 
they proposed to her a hunting party: 
* No, | do not like hunting.” Work ? ‘ No, 
I do not like work.’ Walking or play? 
‘No, I do not like either,’ Then what 
would you have ? ‘ What can I say? Ido 
not like innocent pleasures.’ 





Tue Queen or Portucat.—Mrs. Bail- 
lie gives a curious portrait of her Majesty 
of Portugal, and one that would make ra- 
ther a singular — in a gallery of royal 

ersonages :—‘* The queen continues to 
ive in the utmost retirement ; she seldom 
receives visiters, and never goes into pub- 
lic. Her dress, I am told, is the extreme 
of shabby dirty dishabille ; consisting of 
an old soiled coloured gown of the com- 
monest printed cotton, a cap with as little 
pretensions to cleanliness as the hair it 
covers, and a man’s black beaver hat— 
altogether, no bad representation of one 
of Macbeth’s witches: but the most re- 
markable part of her costume is a pair of 
enormous pockets, which descend from 
her waist to the middle of her leg, and are 





er poetical fancies—truly English without 


always stuffed with religious relics of va- 
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rious sorts!’—Her majesty, however, is 
no bad personification of the city of Lis- 
bon, where disgusting filth and religious 
relics are held in particular esteem. 





Resurr Conciusive.—As Lady Maay 
Wortley Montague was walking through 
the gardens at Stow with a party, she was 
much teazed by an impertinent coxcomb, 
who was continually making some foolish 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE BALANCE OF NOSES. 


It is a long nose and a lange nose—the 
reader may, if he pleases, suppose it as 
great in every point of view as the nose 
heretofore immortalized by Slawkenber- 
gius. Is it possible that any man of mo- 
derate penetration, can be long in posses- 





observation to her. On coming to one of|sion of such a nose without knowing it, 


the temples, over which there was an in- 
scription, she took advantage of this op- 
portunity to expose his ignorance and put 
him to silence. ‘Pray sir,’ said she, * be 
kind enough to explain that inscription to 
us.’ ‘Madam,’ said the young gentle- 
man, with an affected air, ‘ 1 really do not 
know what it means, for I see it is dog 
Latin.’ ‘* How very extraordinary it is,’ 
said lady Mary, ‘ that puppies do not un- 
derstand their own language !’ 

Grier. OF a Swepish Wipower.— 
Bannier, a celebrated Swedish general, 
having lost his wife, of whom he was pas- 
sionately fonda remained seven days shut 
up in his chamber, overwhelmed with 
sorrow. On the eighth day, which was 
- ona Sunday, he went to mass ; he pray- 

ed Pitas to the Almighty, on his 


and without being conscious of the m- 
portance of the distinction? Most cer- 
‘tainly it is not. The longer a man and 
such a nose live together, the more stri- 
kingly is it peceived that the nose is the 
occasion of a marvellous addition to the 
‘usual degree of human assurance. Either 
‘the man presumes upon his nose, or the 
‘nose presumes upon itself, and lords it 
‘mosf magnificently over all minor noses 
ion every side. The little noses, however, 
have their revenge. If they cannot go- 
vern, they can insinuate—if they cannot 
overbear, they can sneak ; they gain the 
ends of their owners by acting as best 
suits them, but all by indirect methods. 
No little nose is a downright honest ty- 
rant. If he does show any great spirit, 
‘it is generally in allusion and sarcasm, in 





knees, for the repose of his wife’s soul ;'turning himself up at the prosperity of 


when he perceived beside him, a young others,or in making a louder noise through 
lady of the most dazzling beauty. He a pocket handkerchief than could have 
was so struck by her fine person, that he !boen expected from so diminutive a trum- 
quay forgot the mass, his Maker,andthe pet. If a little nose have not that share 
eceased ; he saw nothing, he could look of activity that may be required to com- 
at nothing, but this young creature, and pete by its own exertions with the large 
he went out of the church so deeply in one—if it is neither a moving nose nor a 
love, that he sent a person to follow her pouncer—if it merely stick on the phy- 
home, and obtain every information con-'siognomy like a piece of paste of the 
cerning her —He married her in less than same dimensions, the want is made up by 
a week, a fine mouth or a good set of teeth, or an 
additional portion of tongue, or a pair of 
Marriace Broxers.—In Genoa there noble eyebrows, from underneath the pa- 
are marriage-brokers. who have pocket- lace roof of which, discourse a couple of 
books filled with the names of the mar- that require no nose at all to usher their 
riageable girls of the different classes, language to the heart. 
with notes of their figures, personal at-| Nothing more effectually proves the 
tractions, fortunes. &c. These brokers species of balance with which nature re- 
go about endeavouring to arrange connec- gulates the affairs of men, than the gene- 
tions ; and when they succeed, they get ral relative situation of great noses Some 
a commission of two or three per cent.|there are that have a beautiful concord- 
upon the portion. Marriage at Genoa, is ance with the other features of the coun- 








quite a matter of calculation, generally 
settled by the parents or relations, who 
_ often draw up the contract before the par- 

ties have seen one another ; and it is only 
when every thing else is arranged, and a 
few days previous to the marriage cere- 
mony, that the future husband is introdu- 
ced to his intended partner for life. 
Should he find fault with her manners or 
appearance, he may break off the match, 
on condition of detraying the brokerage, 


tenance, that stand in the front as if in 
perfect friendship—as if the rest of the 
members of the facial cabinet had b 

common ¢onsent allowed them, nay, felt 
an honour in yielding them the chief 
place, because of their pre-eminent me- 
rit; but, alas! there are few great noses 
so supremely happy. te commonly 
stand forth in all the melancholy majesty 
of despotism—they are like an actual field 
marshal commanding a troop of little boys 





and any other expences incurred. 


playing at soldiers—they are huge monu- 
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ments of superiority with an unpeopled 
and unornamented blank behind them— 
like pyramids on the edge of trackless 
deserts. The mouth and the eyes, the 
chin and the forehead, are afraid of such 
anose. They retreat from it as if they 
blushed for its obtrusiveness. or they peep 
from behind or beneath its lofty elevation, 
like modest persons ina crowd at an ex- 
hibition. They seem to be continually 
elbowing the ‘‘ stout gentleman” before 
them, as if to say, pray sir, suffer us to 
have buta single 8 ee do turn a little to 
one side that the view may not be alto- 
gether hidden from us. Perhaps it is 
owing to this importunity on the part of 
their subjects, that we see so very few 
great noses set straight on the face. 

But if we are inclinéd to lament that 
a great nose should thus frequently be- 
come grand seignor of the face, how 
much delighted are we with the opposite 
extreme—witb the harmony that prevails 
in the little kingdom, in which a small 
nose is at once the king and merry com- 
panion of his subjects? The sparkling 
eye, the well arched brow, the beautiful 
mouth, the dimpled chin, the round and 
amiable cheeks, gather about the jolly 
monarch, as if they could never be suffi- 
ciently satisfied with their joy. Yet the 
love of those around him never makes 
him assume airs of consequence. He 
sits undistinguished among the general 
felicity. He knows well, indeed, that he 
is of no weight without his subtects. He 


“has thrown his wealth and dignity into the 


common stock ; take him from his throne 
and he is a nonentity and a beggar.— 
Place such a nose upon a plate with no 
other features to keep it in countenance, 
and you would doubt whether it were a 
toe or a thumb-end. Itis a worthy nose. 
It has its very existence in society and 
good fellowship. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Science has sought on weary wing, 
By sea ond shore, each mute and living thing, 











MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 


Substitute for a Lost Limb. 


The artificial contrivances for replacing 
the lower extremity of the human body, 
after a successful amputation of thethigh, 
was produced by the inventor and manu- 
facturer, Mr. J. P. Thomas of New-York 
After having found it necessary to under- 


go an operation above the knee, and been 








fortunate in a complete recovery, in other 
respects, Mr. T. turned his attention, to- 
ward the forming of some factitious aid 
preferable to the crutch or the stiff stick. 
Under the pressure of his particular cirs 
circumstances, and the exertion of a hap- 
py genius, be has succeeded to admira- 
tion, in providing a succedaneum lor pere 
sons who have sustained so severe a loss. 

When he made the experiment of walk- 
ing with his artificial limb, it was observ- 
ed, that he did not limp or hebble so 
much as many individuals who are disor- 
dered with rheumatism, and gout. He 
even facetious!y observed, that he had 
indulged thoughts of stepping forth ina 
cotillion or contre dance ! 

The examiners, on receiving a lesson 
of instruction on this felicitous piece of 
work, were convinced, that a man who 
had lost his thigh as high es the middle, 
might be exceeeding!y relieved by the 
present exquisite mechan sm; inasmuch, 
as it possesses, among’ others, the follow- 
properties : viz. 

1 A shape, exactly like the remaining 
limb 

2. A capacity to be dressed exactly 
like it. 

3. A mode of adaption to the stump, 
easy, safe, and accommodating, by a ca- 
vity, cushion, stuffing, &c. 

4, A knee-joint, constructed with con- 
summate ingenuity and skill. 

5. An ankle-joint, fashioned, if possi- 
ble, with yet more finished artifice. 

6. A flexion, or articulated motion in 
the artificial foot, corresponding to the 
movement of the natural toes. 

7. An apparatus of spiral springs, imi- 
tating the action of the muscles moving 
the foot, in such a consummate manner, 
that the streng tendons above the heel, 
(achillis) and at the instep, were wonder- 
fully imitated. 

8. The straight muscles of the thigh, 
(recti) and the strong ligament binding 
the knee-pan (patella) were represented 
to a charm, in this ingenious invention. : 

9. Some of the company said, there 
was no longer any need of nerves to con- 
vey the commands of the will, for in this 
age of improvement, the will could make 
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inanimate matter subservient. And so 
all agreed. 

On the 23d March, 1820, the planet 
Venus was visible by the naked eye, at the 
noon of day. The new Moon had ap- 
peared on the 10th, and was, at the very 
time, well elevated toward the zenith : 
and the star was seena few degrees to the 
northward of the earth’s satellite. Some- 
body observed that Venus, when horned 
or crescent shaped, by reason of her prox- 
imity to the earth,shines with remarkable 
brightness ; although, when at her full, 
she appears much less conspicuous, on 
account of her remote position. During 
her perigee, she exhibits so much splen- 
dour, as occasionally to be plain in sight 
by daylight. Delalande has calculated 
the periad of this brilliancy to be eight 
years, as for instance in 1788, 1796, 1804, 
1812, 1820, and azain in 1828. From the 
present phenomenon, however, it is evi- 
dent, this elegant star presents itself to 

View, at intervening times, 


Seeds from Braz'l. 

Fifty parcels of seeds. gathered by an 
Austrian botanist, in Brazil, were receiv- 
ed from Dr. Hoffman, late of the United 
States navy. now residing there. Distri- 
bution was directed to the Linnean Gar- 
den, the United Horticul:ural Society, 
and the Board of Agriculture. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Epvucation In Greece.—In the spring 
of 1824, the Greek government appoint- 
ed a committe of the most enlightened 
men, who drew up a plan of public in- 
struction, which was approved of. It di 
vided the schools into three classes :—1. 
Primary schools, of which there is to be 
one In every commune. where instruction 
Is tu be given in reading, writing, and the 
elements of g-ammar. The 2nd class of 
schoois, which are to be established in the 
| Capital towns of each: province, are the 

yceuims, where the old Greek, Latin, 
and French languages are to be taught, 
a3 well asthe elements of the principa! 
sciences, 3. A university, which is to 
coMprehend divinity, jurisprudence, me- 
dicine, the belles-iettres, and the arts 
A high school has just been founded at 


1 


assigned to it, four convents in that city 
have engaged to give it an annual sum of 
5,000 piastres. 





Braziitian Zootocy, &c.—An impor- 
tant work has recently appeared at 
Brinn, from the pen of Herr Karl Schrie- 
bers, director of the Imperial Cabinet of 
Natural History, containing an account of 
the result of the scientific voyage to the 
Brazils, undertaken under the auspices of 
the emperor of Austria, between the 
years 1818 and 1812, The products of 
this expedition have been arranged and 
classed in a museum, under the following 
heads :—Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, 
Ethnographic objects. The specimens of 
the animals alone amount to 65,530, and 
the species to 7694, many of which are 
entirely new. 





The Athénée of Medicine of Paris at 
its general annual sitting on the 25th Jan- 
uary, 1825, after having awarded the 
prize of 300 francs, proposed in 1823, of- 
fered for competition a prize of the same 
value for the best memoir on the follow- 
ing subject :—** To establish on positive, 
facts’ the anatomical, physiological, and 
pathological relations that exist betweeu 
the skin and the mucous membranes.” 
The prize will be awarded at the general 
meeting in January, 1826. 

At the sitting of the Academy of 

Sciences, at the Royal Institute, on 27th 
January, a letter addressed by the minis- 
ter of Marine to the academy, was read 
in which he states that he has discovere 
a new method of preserving fresh water 
at sea, 
The Academie Frangaise held an ex- 
traordinary sitting at the Royal Institute, 
on the Ist February. M. Lemercier, of 
the Academie, presented to the meeting 
the second part of his Heroic Songs of the 
Greek Mouniaineers and Sailors. 





A discovery has lately been made, at 
Villeneuve les-Voulx, in the department 
of the Lower Alps, in a spot supposed to 
be the site of the ancient Alaunium, of 
the vestiges of an antique temple and 
a remarkable mosaic, two heads and a 
bust, in marble, bearing, in Greek cha- 
racters, the name of Philip. The tem- 
ole must have been extremely rich, for 
the walls were covered with slates of 
marble, fastened with nails of bronze,, 
gilt, and surrounded with borders of por-~ 
phyry- 


In éxcavating, to obtain a supply of 
water at Lincoln, Eng!and, a large mass 
of blue lias was dug up, and, when bro- 





Athens ; and, among other endowments 


ken, was found to contain the remains of | 
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a serpentine animal, from three to four 
feet long, and proportionably thick, coil- 
ed up, with the vertebre and external 
form in the finest state of perfection. 
The clay in which it was imbedded was 
singular in having clusters of prisms, with 
many angles and sides; and these rudi- 
ments of clayed crystals were crusted 
over gold-coloured granulations of sul- 
phur. 


A’splendid Egyptian sarcophagus has 
aia at Paris, eel both inside and 
outside with hieroglyphics, which indi- 
cate that the defunct whose name was 
Ousirphthaor, had been a priest of Am- 
mon and Anubis, scribe of the great tem- 
ple of Patha, at Memphis, and attached 
to the worship of king Psammiticus. 
The name of this king, frequently re- 
peated on several parts of the sarcopha- 
gus, implies that it was commenced about 
six fhundred and fifty years before the 
Christian era. 

The trustees of the British Museum 
have applied to parliament for the means 
of purchasing the collection of MSS. of 
the late Mr. Rich, the traveller, consisting 
of 900 volumes, together with a collection 
of medals, and other curiosities, valued 
altogether at 8000/, 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare has declared 
his intention of presenting his collection 
of books, on Italian history and a rl 
phy, comprising nearly 18,000 volumes, 
the British Mnseum. 

Some old pictures, which had been 
long in the ancient Hotel of the Finances, 
have been restored to the Royal Museum 
of Paris, to which they belonged. One 
ot them covered with a thick coat of dirt, 
and hardly distinguishable, hasbeen 
cleaned and repaired by count Forbin 
himself, and proves to be a magnificent 
Claude, valued at abont 50,000 francs. 

Cotumsus.—The king of Spain has 
just authorised the printing of the Auto- 
graphical journal of Christopher Coulum- 
bus, and those of several other illustrious 
Navigators, which have been preserued 
in the Escur'al with the most religious 
care, but which no one hitherto has been 
allowed to peruse. This publication will 
be very serviceable to the geographical 
sciences. 

Cure For worms.—Dr. Johns, of Man- 
chester, affirms that almost every case of 
Worms, may be cured by the internal ex- 
hibition of finely powdered glass. In 


children, it is sufficient to give two scru- 
ples every morning for a week; a few 
grains of calomel may be included in the 
rast paper to be takem 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The difficulties heretofore existing are arranged 
and satisfactorily adjusted. The paper will be 
conducted hereafter as usual, and all communica- 
tions and subscriptions will be addressed as hereto- 
fore to the publishers. 


ia ocumemmentinmentl 


No. 5, Vol. III of the Minerva will contain the 
following articles : — 

Poputar Tates.—Vert Vert; or the Parrot of 
the Nuns. 

Tue Travetter.—Modern Greece. No. V. 

Tue Drama.—Paris Theatres. 

Biocrarny.— Memoirs of Miss Hutton. 

Lirerature.—Poets of China. 

Tue Graces.~-Calendar—May. 

Miscettangous.—On Dress, as indicative of 
Character. . 

Arts ann Sctences.—Conversationes at Dr. 
Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Notices from 
Foreign Journals. 


Portry.—Gratitude ; by “ Pythias,” and other 
pieces. 


Gieaner, Recorp, Eniemas, &c. 


- 





To Corresponpents.—If  Pythias” will fa- 
vour us with his real name and address, the diffi-. 
culty he feels will be obviated. 








THE RECORD. 


‘* A thing of shreds and patches.” 








Tarring the noses of sheep is recommended by 
an experienced farmer of Pennsylvania, as an et- 
fectual security against the maggot, or the botts, 
in their heads: he applies the tar three or four 
times in the course of the summer. 


The splendid collection of Hyacinths, at the 
Linneus Botanic Gardens, at Flushing, is now in 
perfection ; it consists of about 360 varieties from 
different collections throughout the world. Per- 
sons of taste and scientific research, are at liberty 
to view these and the various other plants concen- 
trated in the same garden. 


A Berlit Journal mentions two remarkable in- 
stances of lethargy. One is a young girl who re- 
mained asleep six weeks; and another a girl whe 
slept during 451 days. Both were roused by the 
application of galvanism. 





MARRIED. 
Mr. Wm. Vallar to Miss Ann Smith. 
Mr. J. G. Welsh to Miss Ann A. Bunrn. 
Mr. R. C. Baker to Miss Ann Troop. 
Mr. James L. Stratton to Miss Eliza Colon. 
&.Mr. T. I. Underhill to Miss Catharine Beach. 


DIED 


Mrs. Jane Jackman, aged 50 years. 
Mr. Abraham Rapelye, aged 21 years. 
Genl. Matthew Clarkson, aged 67 years. 





Mr. John Bonner, aged 33 years, 
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For the Minerva, 


THE GREAT FIRST CAUSE. 


Whence came thy brilliancy, O! Sun, 
W hence thy illuming rays? 

Thou source of light, thou glorious one, 
Who bade thy lamp to blaze? 

Thou bid’st the verdant world—“ unfold ?’=- 
*« Put forth each little flower !”’ 

Thy works are great and manifold, 
O! Sun, whence came thy power? 


And thon, O! Moon, though borrowed light 
Irradictes thy brow, 

W hence came thy power to rule the night, 
And hear the Ves er’s Vow ? 

Ye twinkling stars of various grade, 
That walk the blite expanse, 

Are you by self-creation made, 
The casual work of chance? 


Thou, reverend oak, and all thy kind, 
Who bade thee bud and grow? 

‘Ye gentle airs, thou furious wind, 
W hence do your powers flow? 

And whence, thou little wren, that skill 
Proportion nice---displayed 

In each small feather, pimon, quill, 
With which thou art arrayed? 


Thyself O, man!---each various part, 
Each fibre, muscle, nerve, 

The thenghtful brain, the feeling heart, 
The feature, line, and curve 

All, all, with wond’rous skill, combin’d, 
A structure to erect, 

For wisdom, beauty, strength and mind ,-— 
W ho was the archiceet ? 


The morning’s dawn, when all things rise, 
In gladuess, song and praise ; 

The pensive eve, when earth und skies, 
Their vesper voices raise ; 

The order that pervades the sky--- 
The universal whele ;- - 

Whence their first cause ? mysteriously, 
What doth these things contro}? 


Thus question’d one, a simple child, 
From Nature’s humblest mould 

As he stood forth with wonder wild, 
And saw the world uofold, 

When to his eyes some hand applied, 
A little mystic rod ? 

Then on each thing these words he spied, 
“ Tam the work of God,” 


Baltimore. PY THIAS. 





For the Minerva. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


} left my couch to breath the morning air, 
With mind so free, devoid of ev’ry care; 
When eagerly in solitary mood 
Upon the seashore, firmly gazing stood 
A youthful fisherman. 


Lightly I saw him leap into his boat, ¥ 
Which o’er the waves soon gracefully did float ; 
The billows buffeting with seeming ease, 

W hile in her, resting on his knees 


I saw the fisherman. 


Suddenly a cloud o’erspread the sky, 
The agitated wave's ran mountains high ; 
As swiftly sailed the trembling bark 
Through foam so lofty dense and dark 


With the young fi herman. 
Again I looked, saw him make the shore, 
Thea fora time-the billows ceased to roar, 


ope for a moment lent a cheerful hand, 
Aad tora again swept farther from the }: nd 


The fearless Gsberman. 





Fix'd to the earth I eat the bark go down, b, 
A deathlike chill then sunk me to the ground ; 
Once more I lock’d, I saw him from the waves arise, 
Then sink, and sinking, in a hollow voice he cries 
Help! Help! a fishermam. 
_ BC, 
































































THE MUSIC OF NATURE, 

There is a music far beyond the sound 

Of instruments, though touched with featliest skill - 
Harmony breathing from the heav’n-blest ground, 

As wavering vapours from the dewy hill; 
It feeds the heart and eyes when all is still , 

More felt than seen, and more, I ween, inspires 
Than sounds that through the moon’s blue beams distél 

On the far ear from high monastie quires : 

Lighted at midnight hour with dim religious fires. 


Such music knows he who enjoys a heart 
Soft to the touch of beauty—most of all 
To that which kindly nature doth impart 
To all her works, or be they great or small ; 
For nature’s works are ever musical; 
And while I sat upon the green hill’s side, 
Watching the little brooklet’s flow and fall. 
Or looking on the gladsome prospect wide, 
To my sight-listening heart that music sweet did glidmr 





THE PIRATE'S SONG. 


Unmoor our bark npon the wave— 
The wave, our vessel’s home ; 

And we will steer her stiff and brave, 
Far in the salt sea-foam. 


Unmoor our bark upon the wave— 
Come, steady hearts and bold! 

All eager the dull land to leave, 
Her lofty prow behold :— 


Her lofty prow that shall defy 
The tempest and the shore, 
And bear us far as winds can fl 
Wild in the Atlantic roar— 


To hail the yellow Chinese man, 
Or Afric’s sable race 

The Moor or tawny Indian, 
Or give the merc!.ant chace. 


We are a band of iron souls 
No fear can ever tame ; 

We'll bear our deeds to both the poles 
In thunder and in flame. 


We'll crest the white waves gallantly 
That rage and hiss below :— as 

Comrades, huzza! we're free---we're free 
We own no master now ! 


Unmoor and sail, the breeze is full, 
The skies are clear and bright, 

We're free---we’re free as yon sea- cull. 
That scuds through floods of light. 


Her anchor’s up, her head is.round, 
There's a ripple at her bow, 

Her sails fill fast, no mooring ground 
Restrains her courage now. 


Huzza! she sweeps her gallant way, 
Cheer, comrades, at my call !--- 
The wide world is our enemy, 
But we will dare it all! 


THE CHELTENHAM CRIER. e 


Old Stentor, the crier, had pass’d with his wife 

Full thirty long years of contention and strife ; 

Wer mouth was a bell, and her Billingsgate tongu 

In his ears, like a clapper, incessantly rung. 

But Ploto, at last, changed the shrew to a ghost, 

And whisk’d her away to the Stygian coast, 

On the day thai her bones were consign’d to the earth, ? 

More joyful to him than the day of her birth, 

“Comes an order, in haste, he should cry through the 
town j 

For a lady’s lost dog, the reward of acrown: 





When the roaring old blade thundered out, “may I die, 
On this day, for his majesty’s self If I'd ery.”” 
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THE PALACE OF FORTUNE. 


Vain was resistance. We were swift conveyed 
Into a spacious hall most richly dight, 
In tapestry of freshest hues arrayed, 
And glittering with an aching blaze of light, 
Reflected from a thousand mirrors bright. 
T he arras told the stories of all those 
Who had ascended to the loftiest height 
Of worldly power-~-by Fortune’s aid who rose _— [foes 
E’en from the basest grade, through circumstance and 


The Scythian shepherd’s tale might there be read, 
The mighty Tamerlane, and thousands more ; 
But chiefly mark’d { one, who on his head 
The diadems of two fair kingdoms ‘vore ; 
T wo sceptres also inone haud he bore, 
And with the other scatter’d honours round, 
While Victory long his legions flew before.--- 
But soon! saw him stretch’d upon the ground, 
And he who empires gave, was now a captive bound. 


Calm and majestic was he, though undone--- 
His royal heart could never be subdued ; 
Still to the last his ardent spirit shone, 
And as the setting sun more nobly show’d, 
E’en for the clouds that his deciine pursued. 
Few friends remained---but they preserv’d their faith 
{[n worst extremes with generous fortitude ; 
They serv’d their master to his latest breath, 
Through all his sufferings, bitterer far than death. 


CONTRADICTIONS OF LOVE. 


{In Love what contradiction lies, 

Love’s all made up of joy and sorrow ; 
His April face of smiles and sighs 

Will laugh to-day, and weep to-morrow, 


Though child he has a giant’s power ; 

Though blind, his aim he misses never; 
Though god, he’ll die within an hour ; 

Though wing’d, sometimes he’ |) stay for ever. 


Yes, Love is ll a contradiction ; 

Those who love best, the worst agree: 
Love’s a sad fact, a laughing fiction, 

For mark you how the rogue serves me! 


His fires within my bosom blaze, 
Yes, there incessantly they glow, 

W hile through my eyes his fountain plays, 
With as continual a flow. 


But ah! no help to my desires, 
In either flame or flood appears ; 

My tears refuse to quench Love's fires, 
His fires refuse to dry my tears. 


I burn and stream, both in a breath, 
And, O! the dreadful aggravation ; 

Am doom’d to die a double death, 
Atonce by flood and conflagration. 


ON DANCING, 
From the Aranic. 
The breathing gales of Music blow 
To wake the !ance’s rolling tide; 
The circling waves of Beauty flow, 
And now they swell, and now subside. 


Ocean of rapture! when we see 
Thy bending billows round us tost, 

Who would not launch their heart in thee,--- 
Yet who could launch and not be lost? 


THE GONDOLA. 
The Gondola glides, like a spirit of night, 
O'er the slumbering tides, in the calm moonlight :~- 
The star of the north shows her goldeneye 
But a brighter looks forth from yon lattice on high! 


Her taper is out, and the silver beam 

Floats the maiden about,---like a beautiful dream ! 
And the beat of her heart makes her tremble all o’er ; 
And she lists, with a start, to the dash of the oar. 


But the moments are past, and her fears are at rest, 
And her lover at last holds her clasped to his breast’ 
And the planet'above, and the quiet blue sea, F 
Axo pledged te his love, and his constancy. 


His cheek is reclined on the home of her breast: [rest, 
And his fingers are twined *mid her ringlets---whick 
tn many a fold, o’er his arm, thatis placed 

Round the cincture of gold which encircles her waist! 


He looks to the stars which are gemming the blue, 
And devoutly he swears he will ever be true ; 
Phen bends him to hear the low sound of her sigh, 
And kiss the fond tear from her beautiful eye. 


And he watches its flashes, which brightly reveal 
What the long fringing lashes would vainly conceal ; 
And reads---while he kneels «!l his ardour to speak--- 
Her reply, as it steals ina blush o’er her cheek! 


Till---won by the prayers which so softly reprove--- 
On his bosom, in tears, she half murmurs her love : 
Aod the stifled confession enraptured he sips, 

*Mid the breathings of passion in dew from her lips! 


»THE STRANGER. 


A stranger came to Teviot’s vale 
Some twenty years ago, 

Anaged man, whose eyes were dim, 
Whose locks were white as snow. 


And there he sought aruin’d hut, 
With noisome weeds o’ergrown ; 

And there he sat him down and wept, 
Upon its cold hearth stone. 


For there he found a well-known scene, 
And well beloved of yore , 

When there he saw the cradle rock’d 
Full afty years before. 


But wife and babes, lile summer flowerg, 
Were early swept away ; 

And there he sat, in lonely grief, 
Waste as a winter’s day. 


But now his grief was near a clese, 
He felt the grasp of death— 

He told his name, and raised his hand 
Toward the churchyard path. 


They found a stone to mark the place 
here all his family lay ; 
And there they bore his aged bones, 
To rest with kindred clay. 








ENIGINIAS. 


*¢ And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
Despise notthe value of things that are small.’’ 








Answers to Puzzles in our last. 
1,—Chimney-sweeper. 
Il.—Sword. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I 


In every period of mankind, on me 

Lovers have pressed their lips with ecstacy ; 

Before me papists kneel, admire, adore, 

And mercy from a pow’r supreme implore ; 

Artists by me their bread and fame obtain, 

The virtuosi wealth and influence gain ; 

Infants espouse me ere they language learn, 

And eyes of children fondly to me turn : 

I live in memories, yet in roomsam seen ; 

Endless varieties of me have been ; 
iecsch I have none3 yet virtues [ convey, 

vices too, yet most in France some say» 

Whate’er in poetry best represents 

Descriptive nature, or the mind’s intents, 

The various arts and sciencesand show, 

But most to genius my periection owe— 

I’m what a book should be, and yet! give 

Life to the dead, and death to those that live. 

Mine the sublime, the beautifully grand, 

Is best beheld from most exalted land ; 

Earth, oceans, skies, beneath, around, above, 

Belong to me in every change they prove ; 

In fine then I have pre reader tell 

My name, and on my charming beauties dwell. 


it. 
My first is a bird, my second is a fruit, and my whole 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1825 


Messrs. Bliss and White, Book-sellers in this city, 
having attempted to deprive me of my rights, and 
to exclude me from all interest in the Minerva,which 
was established by me, and of which I am sole pro- 
prietor and editor, I find it necessary to submit the 
following statement to the patrons of that journal: 

Early in 1822, I projected the Minerva, and issu- 
ed the frst number on the 6th of April, same year. 
At that time I had an office, where it was published, 
under my direction, by one of my sons; and it 
continued to be issued from thence until I consider- 
ed it adviseable to transfer the pubiication to Bliss 
& White, who were to receive a compensation for 
their trouble and advances of money. Our agree- 
ment was committed to writing, and is dated Ist 
August, 1822. 

From that period till within these few days, I 
continued to exercise thc rights of proprietor, and 
excepting about a year, during which the poetical 


department was entrusted to my friend Mr. Brooks, 
the Editorial management was under my entire 


controul. Not aline was ever inserted in the Mi- 
nerva but what passed through my hands; not an 
advertisement respecting it was published in the 
mewspapers, but what was written by me. Even 
the slightest deviation in the arrangement of the 
matter, or alteration as to publishing or printing, 
emanated from me, or had my express concurrence. 

All at once, however, Bliss and White, for reasons 
best known to themselves, have shown a manifest 
disposition to assume a right of property, which 
never belonged to them; and, without asking my 
consent, and in defiance of my remonstrances, they 
have lately offered to’sell the establishment to an- 
other. They have even asserted, in opposition to 
what was perfectly notorious, that I had no claim 
whatever on, nor interest inthe Minerva. In order 
to bring matters to an amicable settlement with 
these men, I have again and again proposed to sub- 
mit all differences betwixt us to arbitration, but they 
positively refuse to agree to this, and persist in their 
denial of my just rights. 

In these circumstances, and as I never had any 
idea of abandoning the Minerva, I now submit these 


facts (all of which can be clearly established) te the 


consideration of the subscribers, and respectfully 
solicit a continuance of that kind patronage which 
they have hitherto shown to me, and which has en- 
abled me to place the Minerva on its present res- 
pectable footing. Number 3d of the New Volume 
having been unnecessarily delayed,without any fault 
of mine, beyond the usual period of publication, I 
have made such arrangements as will insure punc- 
tuality in future. The succeeding numbers will be 
edited and published by myself; and aH ofders and 
communications for the Minerva, should be address- 
ed to me by name. 

As I am unacquainted with the names of several of 
the subscribers who commenced with the present vo» 
lume, it will be conferring a favour, should any of 
them be known to those who receive this extra, if 
they will inform them that I wish to be furnished 
with their address, in Order to supply them with the 
future numbers of the Minerva. 

All persons are cautioned against paying Bliss & 
White, or their agents, any money on account of 
the 3d volume ofthe Minerva. No one has any right 
to receive it but myself. 


GEORGE HOUSTON. 


” 


NOTICE. 


The subscriber is making arrangements toedit a 
literary paper, to be entitled ‘“‘ The New-York Lite- 
rary Gazette and Phi Beta Kappa Repository.” It 
will be printed weekly in the octavo form, 16 pages 
in each number, at four dollars per annum. Like 
all similar publications, it shall contain variety, and 
I hope interest. 

It is agreed by Mr. Houston, proprietor and edi- 
tor, that all those who subscribed to the ‘“‘Minerva,” 
forthe purpose of patronizing me particularly, be 
requested to give notice, in writing, to Mr. Houston, 
te Wifder & Campbell, Broadway, or to myself, 
which of the papers they intend to take, or whether 
they prefer taking both. I guarantee my patrons 
against any claims that Messrs. Bliss & White may 
bring, on the score of their subscription, since the 
third volume (new series) of the Minerva commen- 
ced. 

My first number will be issued as soon as my af 
rangements will permit. JAMES G. BROOKS. 

New-York, April 25. ' 
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